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THE BANK FAILURES. 


THE time has come when some calm consideration 
can be given to the trial of the directors and 
manager of the City of Glasgow Bank. The first 
thing that occurs to us to say is that general 
dissatisfaction has been expressed regarding the 
Jeniency of the sentence, which certainly seems 
disproportionate to the magnitude of the calamity 
caused in some shape or other by the wrong-doing 
of these officials. We were hopeful that on the 
occasion of the trial, explanations would be offered 
sufficient to give a connected history of the frauds 
that had been perpetrated ; but in this we were 
disappointed. We were likewise not without a 
hope that the panels at the bar would have 
signified marks of contrition for having con- 
tributed to the ruin and misery of thousands of 
too trustful individuals. Yet, neither from them- 
selves nor by their counsel, was there any such 
demonstration of feeling. From anything by 
which an opinion could be formed, they considered 
themselves to be ill-used. They had no know- 
ledge of the issue of false balance-sheets, The 
accusation came upon them with surprise. Friends 
whom they produced to speak as to their char- 
acter, represented them as highly honourable and 
estimable beings. They were unhappily martyred 
by a course of events, over which they were 
powerless. To believe all that was averred, we 
should be driven to the conclusion that the 
deceptive documents in question were fabricated 
by some supernatural agency, of which no proper 
account could be given. That was very like the 
general bearing of the defence in this extra- 
ordinary trial. Even as regards the prosecution 
and the summing up of the presiding judge there 
appeared a singular want of grasp—we might 
almost say an apologetic tone, strikingly at vari- 
ance with the crime in which the panels were 
implicated, and its consequent sorrows and suf- 
fering. The jury took a more rational view 
of matters. Two of the panels were convicted 
of fabricating and issuing false balance-sheets, and 
were condemned to eighteen months’ imprison- 


ment; the others, five in number, were found 
guilty of issuing the balance-sheets with a know- 
ledge that they were false, and received sentence 
of eight months’ imprisonment. 

The sentence pronounced on the culprits bore 
little reference, as has been said, to the tre- 
mendous catastrophe which they had less or more 
produced. The argument employed in justifica- 
tion of the amazingly lenient sentence was that 
the men at the bar had derived no personal 
benefit from the falsifications ; what they did was 
assumedly for the benefit of the bank—that is, 
to maintain its credit. The public sense of justice 
cannot recognise this extenuation, All the persons 
implicated knew that by the disclosure of the 
truth, the bank would instantly collapse, and 
bring ruin upon them individually. Hence, there 
was a distinct selfishness in keeping up the delu- 
sion till the very last. Perhaps a better explana- 
tion of the seemingly inadequate sentence would 
be that the charge of ‘ falsehood, fraud, and wilful 
imposition,’ to which the indictment was ulti- 
mately restricted, was not an offence involving 
any very serious punishment by the law of 
Scotland—which law is of an old date, and per- 
haps never contemplated the commission of fraud 
ona scale so gigantic. If this be the true explana- 
tion, it is time the law was amended. Considering 
the enormity of the offence, we venture to think, 
that under the sanctions of English law and 
administration, the result of the trial would have 
commended itself more to public approbation, 

Insufficient as the judgment of the court may 
appear, it will be enough to shew bank directors 
and managers in all time coming that something 
more is expected from them than a_perfunc- 
tory discharge of their duties. As an example, 
therefore, the trial must do good. That men, 
advanced in years, who have hitherto lived in 
a position of ease and respectability, should be 
reduced to an utterly impoverished condition, 
should be marched about by police officers, seated 
in a dock like the vilest felons, immured in the 
convict cells of a prison, and consigned to the 
dishonour attending a decree of conviction before 
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a high criminal tribunal—are all circumstances 
which we can imagine will have a salutary effect 
as a deterrent. The plea of being ignorant of 
figures or that false balance-sheets were presented 
for signature will no longer answer. Negligence 
in the performance of assigned duties may become 
an unpardonable crime. When the commander 
of a valuable ship amuses himself playing cards 
in a dark night, and allows his vessel under 
imperfect management to drift ashore on a rock- 
bound coast, he renders himself amenable to 
justice, and must legally suffer the consequences, 
no matter what may be his private character. 
And so must it be when those whose duty it is 
to conduct a precious financial undertaking leave 
it, through selfish or fantastic indifference, to go 
to wreck amidst the breakers, 

Such are the ideas which occur in thinking of 
this momentous trial. It is not for the first time 
that bank officials have been in the hands of 
justice, for in the case of the Royal British Bank, 
a number of years ago, the law was suitably 
vindicated. Scotland, however, which has natu- 
rally enough been proud of its banking system, 
has been once more reminded that amidst gene- 
rally excellent management, there will occur, 
through an extraordinary neglect of correct prin- 
ciples, the most hideous disaster. To say so may 
be somewhat of a national downcome, but looking 
to what has taken place, it is best to speak plain] 
on the subject. In every notable case of vam | 
failure, the ruin has been caused by making large 
advances of money on imperfect security to persons 
engaged in pretentious but wild speculations ; 
in other words, the banks went beyond their 
means, were seduced by weak or evil-minded 
directors and managers to enter on a dangerous 
course of business. 

In a previous article we specified the failure 
of the Western Bank, a Glasgow concern, in 1857, 
by which not only a capital of a million and a half 
was lost, but a call of fifty-two pounds per share 
was ultimately made on the unhappy shareholders, 
All creditors, as we said, were paid in full, but 
with ruin to hundreds, This was the first memor- 
able break-down of the Scottish banks, Almost 
immediately, there was a fresh but not quite so 
serious a crash. It was the failure in 1858 of a 
concern called the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank, 
which issued notes, and for a time had a lucra- 
tive business. The mismanagement was dreadful. 
The directors imprudently propped up some half- 
dozen customers of a commonplace description with 
enormous loans which absorbed available means; 
as an attempt to sustain the reputation of the bank, 
they spent nearly sixty-four thousand pounds in 
‘rigging the market ;’ they resorted to the prac- 
tice of borrowing at a heavy percentage; and 
one way or other, they contrived to throw away 
upwards of a million of money. All their schemes 
came to nought. By the failure, when the doors 
were closed in the summer of 1858, every shilling 
of the capital was lost, and the only matter for 
thankfulness was that no call was made on the 
shareholders. The next formidable break-down, 
as previously explained, was that of the City of 
Glasgow Bank in 1878. What havoc it has done 
is before the world ; but the amount of private 


suffering will never be fully estimated. Here, 
then, within a space of twenty years three Scot- 
tish banks have ignominiously failed, causing an 
aggregate loss of at least twelve millions of 
pounds, to say nothing of collateral’bankruptcies 
and the shaking of public credit. 

For many reasons, it is to be regretted that at 
the trial no explicit account was offered of the 
origin and growth of the difficulties into which 
the City of Glasgow Bank was irremediably 
plunged. How did the wrong-doing begin, how 
was it so long sustained? The final disaster is 
left without a history. We have only scraps of 
information, hints here and there. This sterility 
in the narrative is a serious misfortune, not only 
as concerns literature, but the public safety. Per- 
haps the truth may some day come out. Mean- 
while, we have only the imperfectly stated fact 
that a number of years ago, the manager and 
directors of the bank at that period commenced to 
make large advances of money on interest, techni- 
cally ‘credits’ to several real or pretended mer- 
cantile firms, of which Glasgow offers particularly 
‘smart’ examples, who affected to carry on impos- 
ing ‘transactions’ with India, ‘China, and e 
where. 

There can be no objections to any one carrying 
on what ‘transactions’ he pleases with his own 
money ; but that simple straightforward way of 
doing business does not suit the grand order of 
financiers, Their plan is to depend wholly or 
nearly so on the loans which they can wheedle 
out of credulous bank officials, greedy of business 
which will make a good show of interest in the 
form of profits, even although the interest runs 
up beyond all bounds, and eventually becomes 
a bad debt. These mighty financiers are not 
your ordinary tribe of schemers. They live in 
capital style, and knowing what tells best in 
Glasgow circles, they assume an external garb of 
religiousness, which would be grotesque if it were 
not absolutely impious. Whatever be their actual 
character, they have slight scruple in emptying 
the coffers of any bank to which they pay their 
addresses. Possibly, they do not mean to cheat, in 
the vulgar sense of the word ; but their proceed- 
ings are unmistakably vicious. Assisted by vast 
sums of borrowed money, they go like gamblers 
into the wildest enterprises ; or quite as likely go 
into no enterprises at all, but deal with each 
other in accommodation bills, which the silly dupes 
at the bank discount for them. Such may be 
called the initial aspect of the City of Glasgow 
Bank frauds. Pursuing the career we have faintl 
pictured, these marvellous parasites, with their 
magniloquent talk of transactions, cleared out the 
bank. When the unfortunate establishment closed 
its doors, eight customers alone had, according 
to late accounts, obtained money belonging to the 
shareholders and depositors amounting to upwards 
of six millions; while all the other customers put 
together—men of ‘small paper’ with no brag 
about transactions—were indebted little more than 
two millions, the bulk of which we presume is 
in course of payment. 

The story of ruination would be incomplete 
were we to omit the strangest fact of all. One 
or two of the firms that helped to finish the bank 
were so sated that they relented in their exactions. 
They intimated a wish to stop ay any 
more, for they felt themselves to be hopelessly 
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bankrupt. But the manager and directors insisted 
on their taking fresh credits, And so they were 
carried on, making the final catastrophe much 
the greater. There is nothing to match this in 
fiction. Neither novelists nor dramatists have 
ever conceived the idea of parasites being coaxed 
by those thus preyed on to increase the intensity 
of their onslaughts. The notion of tiding over 
matters in the hope of something ‘turning up’ 
that would set all to rights, may have influenced 
the credulous officials. If there was a notion of 
this kind, it was altogether visionary. Things 
only went from bad to worse. 
rom all the evidence produced, the impression 
left on the mind is that the directors and manager 
of the bank were very unfit for thefr position. 
Some of them avowed that they were bad at 
figures, did not understand accounts, If that be 
true, why were they there? With one or two 
exceptions, a maundering imbecility pervaded 
the lot. Doubtless they had inherited from pre- 
decessors a rotten state of affairs, but for insuffi- 
cient reasons they had knowingly maintained and 
aggravated the fatal legacy of falsehood. The 
honest and only right course for them to pursue 
years ago would have been to close the doors 
and wind up the concern. The blundering weak- 
ness disclosed throughout, not alone in this case, 
but as regards the other two failures above speci- 
fied, make it plain that men may be appointed as 
bank directors who are little better than fools. 
A more fitting designation for most of them might 
be ornamental lay-figures, dressed-up dummies. 
When exposed, as in Glasgow, to a social atmo- 
sphere compounded of a spirit of rash speculation 
ong with pharisaic pretences, which seem to 
cover a multitude of moral imperfections, they 
serve as convenient instruments to ruin the best 
financial concerns that could be devised. 

Banks conducted on the reckless scale of which 
there have been several examples, must be acknow- 
ledged to be exceedingly mischievous institu- 
tions. Having succeeded in establishing them- 
selves, they operate on the capital stock, and then 
fall upon the deposits. Practically, they are a decoy 
for gathering money that may be squandered in 
large sums among a parcel of needy adventurers, 
who affect to carry on some kind of grand business 
with foreign parts, and require to be fostered 
with credits, Tt is trite to observe that the spend- 
ing of other people’s money on persons of this 
quality inflicts a serious damage on regular busi- 
ness, and materially aids in bringing on a com- 
mercial crisis such as that which the country is 
now helplessly passing through. In short, the 
over-inflation of trade through the agency of mis- 
conducted banks and discount houses, has become 
one of the notorious evils of the age, and calls for 
a check, 

On other grounds, we protest with all our might 
against the scandalous practice of encouraging 
rash and penniless speculators with copious bank 
credits. It is a cruel wrong thus to bear down 
honestly acquired means through the sheer force 
of loaned capital. It is most unfair towards indi- 
viduals who, by a course of thrift and industry, 
have toiled through long years to rear a business 
on a financially sound basis, and who in the end of 
the day find themselves outstripped by men who 
probably never earned a sixpence, but possessed 
the art of procuring advances of hundreds of thou- 


sands of pounds from bankers, Against this 
miscellaneous tribe of pampered adventurers, the 
honest part of the business world has no chance. 
Obviously, crops of speculators are reared, who 
with nothing to lose, systematically batten on 
the means which the more soberly disposed in 
the general community have unsuspiciously placed 
within their reach. Of course, a time arrives 
when extravagant lenders and borrowers are over- 
whelmed in a common ruin. Propped-up firms 
which should have never been in existence, are 
seen to topple over by the dozen, Rumours of 
bankruptcy are heard of on all hands. A sombre 
feeling broods over 'the trade of the country. 
In every dwelling there is the sorrowful feeling 
of domestic calamity. Anything like festivity or 
amusement is proscribed as almost sinful, or at 
least greatly out of place. But what does all this 
signify to the speculators who have devoured 
millions of money in their mad or whimsical 
projects? They go coolly into liquidation, and 
not a pin the worse, they are ready for a fresh 
start. Deterioration of character does not count 
for much. One of Burns’s heroes complacently 
sings: ‘Let them prate about decorum who 
have characters to lose.” The only loss in these 
catastrophes falls crushingly on the shareholders 
and depositors whose cash was sunk in the 
vortex of credits which for a time maintained 
the deceptive glitter of general prosperity. Who 
will not say that for these depravities a certain 
order of bankers—fortunately, they are not all 
alike—have much to answer for ? 

By shaking public confidence, the discreditable 
break-down of the City of Glasgow Bank led to 
the stoppage of some other banks in Scotland and 
England. We need only particularise the Cale- 
donian Bank at Inverness, Fenton’s Bank at 
Rochdale, the West of England and South Wales 
Bank at Bristol, the Cornish Bank, and the 
Chesterfield and North Derbyshire Bank; the mis- 
management of this last concern being on a minia- 
ture scale that of the City of Glasgow. Of these 
various disasters, the one which excited the most 
sympathy was the Caledonian Bank. Managed 
prudently, and justly appreciated within the 
sphere of its operations, it unfortunately pos- 
sessed four shares in the City of Glasgow Bank, 
which it had indiscreetly a as security for 
an advance, and this imperilled its capital and 
resources. To what extent it may be called on 
as a contributory is not as yet ascertained. Mean- 
while this respectable concern suffers a paralysis. 
We could mourn in agony over the misery which 
is experienced down into the depths of society 
by the shareholders of the City of Glasgow 
Bank and their families. 

The calls made by the liquidators of the 
bank are unfortunately not limited to those who 
were shareholders on their own account and 
had in dividends, but have been 
extended to a large number of individuals who 
gratuitously acted as trustees for the benefit of 
widows and children under specific settlements, 
The extreme hardship of making trustees liable 
as contributories, has invoked much sympathy, 
and at once suggests the painful reflection, 
that in future few persons will accept the 
position of a trustee in administering the estate 
of a deceased friend. Certainly, it will hence- 
forth behove trustees for their own safety to 
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see that none of the property placed under 
their charge consists of shares in banks of un- 
limited liability. In determining the degree of 
responsibility of trustees registered in the books 
of the City of Glasgow Bank, the First Division of 
the Court of Session has laboured with an energy 
and soundness of judgment that claim the highest 
praise. If the decisions have not in all cases com- 
manded private or public approval, the state of the 
law is at fault, and will require attention, No ex 

t facto law, however, could mitigate the suffer- 
ings of those who by existing circumstances are 
liable as contributories. 

The effects of the failure of the bank, whether 
as regards ordinary shareholders or representative 
trustees, can be but faintly pictured by persons at 
a distance. The Relief Fund formed by public 
subscription to succour the women, children, and 
others who have been stripped of their all, accord- 
ing to the latest reports amounts to about three 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds. It is to be 
regretted that some well-meaning but inconsiderate 
individuals projected the raising several millions 
by means of a lottery for the benefit of the share- 
holders. As might have been foreseen, this 
essentially demoralising project was so repug- 
nant to public feeling, and so objectionable on the 
score of illegality, that it was very properly aban- 
doned.* A more recent and more reputable project 
is that of a joint-stock company, entitled the ‘ Cit 
of Glasgow Bank Aid Association (Limited), wit 
a capital of a million in ten-pound shares, and 
whose object is to purchase the assets and obliga- 
tions of the bank at a discount, with the view of 
dealing in them in such a way as to afford relief 
to the shareholders. Of the probable success of 
this benevolent scheme it would be premature to 
speak, Much information is yet required. Until 
the period we write (middle of February), no 
statement of any practical value has been offered 
respecting the varied assets of the bank, nor of 
the amount of shortcoming after payment of 
the first call. No one can tell a are the 
creditors or the precise nature of their claims ; 
neither are there any trustworthy explanations con- 
cerning the parties who will be held legally 
responsible as debtors should the present contrib- 
utories fail in discharging their obligations. For 
example, in such a contingency, what is to be 
the position of the shareholders of the Caledonian 
Bank, and also of those who held shares in the 
City of Glasgow Bank any time during the twelve 
months previous to its stoppage, but sold out 
before that event? On these and some other 
points, satisfactory information is required, and 
— in due course it will be given by the 
iquidators, in whom every confidence is reposed. 

In concluding our former article on the subject 
we pointed out that the blame of these terrible 
bank disasters rests primarily on the share- 
holders, who usually, so long as they are buoyed 
up with a good dividend, give themselves little 
trouble in looking into the proceedings of directors 
or in analysing balance-sheets. Yet, as matters 
exist, Pa are awkwardly situated. Unless 
they were to take a stand en masse, which might 


* In a future paper, we shall more fully refer to this 
abortive proposal, and take the opportunity of offering 
some personal recollections of the State Lotteries in the 
earlier part of the present century, with their attendant 
domestic ruin and general demoralisation. 


seriously injure or bring down the concern, they 
could perhaps be outvoted by proxies held by 
the directors, and any challenge of mismanagement 
would be unavailing. It is therefore important, 
as has been suggested, that shareholders and credi- 
tors generally ought in the first place to look 
carefully to the character and social surroundings 
of directors. If there be a suspicion of things 
being amiss in that quarter, let no one have any- 
thing to do with the bank, whether as shareholders 
or depositors. Let it be shunned as if it were 
the plague. We fear, however, on looking to 
the ignorance and carelessness that prevail in 
spite of all admonitions, and also to the easy 
way in which people are apt to be imposed on, 
that to put matters on a satisfactory footing, it 
will be necessary for legislation to interpose some 
decisive checks on the management of banks in 
every part of the United Kingdom ; at least to 
the extent of authoritatively auditing balance- 
sheets, and ascertaining the actual amount of 
valid securities that are held. After what has 
taken place, and also after observing the unsatis- 
factory meagreness of detail in most annual bank- 
statements, such a degree of wholesome interfer- 
ence could hardly be complained of. The law 
appoints officers of health to prevent the adultera- 
tion of food, why may it not try to prevent the 
fraudulent adulteration of balance-sheets? The 
public, we think, are prepared to support any 
well-considered measure for effecting a compre- 
hensive Reform in Banking. W. C. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER XIII.—BAFFLED. 


THE superintendent of the Treport police, tall, 
stolid, and angular, a man who was stiff enough 
of gait and bearing to have been mistaken for 
some curious automaton neatly turned by the 
lathe and animated by clock-work, looked at Hugh, 
and Hugh looked at him. 

‘This won’t do, you know,’ said the officer, 
with a shake of the head that was meant to be 
sagacious ; and Hugh Ashton assented by a cordial 
nod, albeit he began to fear that the superintend- 
ent’s pares appearance on the scene had for 
ever dried up the sluggishly flowing springs of 
Mr Treloar’s communicativeness. He was himself 
half-inclined to be angry with this lineal descend- 
ant of Dogberry, whose starched manners and 
brusque address had checked the welcome revela- 
tion that had seemed to be trembling on the lips of 
Giles Treloar, licensed beer-seller. But after all, 
the wooden official was merely doing his duty in a 
wooden way, and it would be unreasonable to 
expect a tiny townette such as Treport to engage 
as the chief of its police a man of tact as well as 
energy. 

‘This won’t do !’ repeated the superintendent, 
encouraged by Hugh’s nod ; and then he marched 
double-quick to the door, as rigidly erect as though 
he had been a soldier advancing under fire, and 
knocked smartly on the blistered panels. ‘This 
won't do, Mr Treloar!’ he said in peremptory 
tones. ‘It’s the authorities; and you are a 
publican, you are, and I will come in,’ 

From the interior of the dismal dwelling, Mr 
Treloar, emboldened by the impregnability of his 
barred and bolted door, and fully imbued with the 
constitutional doctrine that an Englishman's house 
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is his castle, was heard, like an imprisoned Titan 
the worse for liquor, to howl forth hideous impreca- 
tions on the besiegers, coupled with direful threats 
as to the anatomical inconveniences to which those 
misguided persons should be put, in case the bait- 
ing process were longer continued. And from 
broken casements above, grim heads, male and 
female, were thrust forth to peer at the intruders, 
and there were mutterings of bad language, as if 
all Alsatia were about to break loose. 

‘This won’t do!’ repeated the superintendent— 
repetition has been a trick of dull omy x from 
Queen Anne downwards ; but when he had pro- 
mulgated the opinion that it would not do, he was 
fairly at a nonplus. There are things unusual 
and things illegal, to which, at times and under the 

ressure of necessity, even a superintendent in 
firaided surtout, and with eight helmeted con- 
stables and a bestriped sergeant at his orders, must 
submit. Giles Treloar was clearly in the wrong. 
He had that shadowy but formidable impersonation 
the Law against him. He could, by a competent 
authority, be fined all sorts of sums for all sorts of 
things—for profane swearing, which is an expen- 
sive vice, and costs the swearer five shillings, if 
strictly dealt with, per oath—for keeping a dis- 
orderly house, and for refusing admittance to the 
olice. 
But for the moment Giles Treloar, landlord of 
sturdy beggars and patron of mendicants, tramps, 
malingerers, impostors, and progging Abram-men, 
as the old statute used to call them, was practi- 
cally victorious, His house was his castle, The 
superintendent, who had nothing but moral force 
to back him, turned with disgust to Hugh. ‘He 
be a bitter bad one!’ said the superintendent, 
sacrificing grammar for the sake of emphasis ; ‘that 
he be! Bat there’s a Licensing Day!’ he added 
triumphantly, as anticipating the happy moment 
when Giles Treloar’s signboard should be wrenched 
from the rusty nails that held it, and one ruffian 
the less should sell adulterated beer to Her 
liege subjects. 
ut this was cold comfort to Hugh Ashton, who 
had no insulted authority to vindicate, and who 
cared nothing as to the future chastisement that 
might await the gipsy’s host, if once he himself 
could gain an inkling of the gipsy’s where- 
abouts. 

‘I don’t see,’ said the superintendent, in dud- 
geon, ‘what we have to stop for. In his profes- 
sional anger, he seemed to include Hugh with 
himself, probably considering the young com- 
mander of the Western Maid as a fellow-sufferer 
from the contumacy of Giles the mutineer. Hugh 
assented ; and the two invaders of the blissful 
demesne of Mr Treloar retreated together from 
within the rotten paling, much derided by the 
squalid outlookers from the shattered windows. 

‘T’ll draw up a proper statement ; I’ll punish 
him properly. Half their worships, anyhow, will 
back the police; and if Squire Robsart’s gout’—— 

Thus much of the superintendent’s speech 
Hugh did hear, but the rest was lost to him, 
and he had trouble enough to induce his irate 
companion to speak on any other subject than the 
misdeeds of peccant Giles Treloar. 

‘A tramps’ house, that gives me more trouble 
than any crib in our limits, said the fuming chief 
of the police. ‘How the justices ever came to 
grant the beer license, I can’t think, though they 


did refuse the spirits. But he’s a bad lot, that 
Treloar—a bad lot. Was up in London, and in 
the ring; no real prize-fighter, but one of those 
that sell a fight, drop at every blow, and betray 
the flats who bet yoy them, for a brace of sovs, 
sometimes, Been for short terms maintained at 
Her Majesty’s cost. Wish it had been for long 
terms.—You’re no Cornishman, I see sir, any 
more than myself.’ 

‘T have hardly been three days in Cornwall. I 
come from Wales, though not‘a Welshman born ; 
and I command a steamer here, the Western Maid, 
rejoined Hugh, smiling; ‘thanks to my kind friend 
Lady Larpent.’ 

‘Then, Captain, I have heard of you,’ said the 
superintendent, putting, in military fashion, two 
stiff fingers stiffly up to his hard hat. ‘And I 
wish to be civil, I am sure, to a friend of Lady 
Larpent’s, She was sharp with me to-day, she 
was ; but then my Lady—I don’t mind saying in 
confidence to you—has a temper. And “dolt” is a 
strong expression. A lady of property and influ- 
ence hasn't need to pick her words, of course, but 
“dolt” is a strong expression,’ 

Lady Larpent’s vivacity of language evidently 
rankled in the policeman’s mind, and the more so 
that he felt a sense of injury in the very fact that 
an inmate of Llosthuel Court should have been 
subjected to violence or threats. 

‘You see,’ said the superintendent, becoming 
confidential, ‘this is a queer county, and has got 
its ways. That people thieve a bit, I can’t deny. 
But sober, that they are, right sober, A drink of 
milk, and a sermon in chapel, and a hymn, and 
there you have your Cornishman! He don’t get 
intoxicated and obstruct thoroughfares, not an 
The worst of the tramps don’t go west of Ply- 
mouth. It’s wonderful! violence on the Queen’s 
high-road here; and it took Ghost Nan or Gipsy 
Nan to offer it.’ 

‘I saw the person of whom you speak this 
morning. I interfered, indeed, to protect Miss 
Stanhope, Lady Larpent’s niece as I understand, 
from her wild talk and furious gestures. Do you 
know where she comes from, or who she is, Mr 
Superintendent ?’ 

‘The police generally know something about 
these waggabones,’ replied the official consequen- 
tially ; ‘but, Captain Ashton, I do not know as 
much as I could wish about the party in question, 
or she should see, not for the first time, what the 
inside of Bodmin Jail looks like. A previous 
conviction does tell, somehow, with the bench.’ 

There was not much that was definite to be 
extracted from the chief of the local constabulary 
with reference to the antecedents or habits of 
Ghost Nan. It was a year or more since she had 
visited Treport. She was justly regarded as a 
woman of desperate character, and if not mad, 
was at all events not far removed from the border- 
line of insanity. She had been in prisons and in 
asylums, and was rumoured to have been a thorn 
in the flesh and a vexation to the spirit of con- 
stituted authorities in every shire of the West. 
Where she came from, nobody knew. There were 
some who believed her not to be really a gipsy, 
though she gained her livelihood for the most 
part as gipsies do, by telling fortunes to silly 
servant-maids, Fortune-telling being too preca- 


Nan was supposed to eke out the profits of her 


rious a profession on which to rely alone, Ghost 
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retended knowledge of the future by various 
ight-fingered practices, such as the stealing of 
linen left to dry, the uttering of leaden shillings 
and bad half-crowns, and an occasional raid on a 
hen-roost. 

Where the vagrant now was, the superintendent 
of the Treport police confessed to be a riddle 
beyond his solving. From information he had 
received, he said—employing the formula dear to 
the uniformed protectors of our social order—she 
had not left the town by the London Road, or the 
Land’s End Road, or the road leading to Carstow 
Churchtown, Constables on their beats had been 
able to tell their superior that much. On the 
other hand, there were lanes, such as Holloway 
itself, by which the wanderer could easily have 
quitted Treport unseen and unchallenged. A 

rson ‘ known to the police,’ and whom unchari- 
table neighbours eyed askance and described as a 
common informer, whom the superintendent had 
consulted, and from whom he had learned that 
Ghost Nan was of late a guest at Mr Treloar’s 
ill-savoured hostelry, had added the further tid- 
ings: ‘She’s flitted, though ;’ and the superin- 
tendent had scarcely expected to find the bird 
of prey he sought, still in its temporary nest at 
Giles Treloar’s, 

It was getting to be twilight when Hugh parted 
from his new acquaintance at the corner of the 
quay, and went on board his vessel, lying at 
her moorings. There was routine work to be 
done there, dull but necessary—the inspection of 
ropes and sails, of cables and coal-bunkers, the 
stowing away of stores, and a consultation with 
Long Michael as to the morrow’s labours. Hugh 
had not come down to Treport to eat the bread 
of idleness, and he was anxious to be afloat and 
busy. ‘Quite right, Cap. said the mate cheer- 
fully. ‘We’re not likely to sit with our hands 
folded, not we, now there’s a spell of calm, and 
lots of big ships waiting for a breeze until they ’re 
tired of it, and so signal for a tug. And when 
weather comes later, we’ll have the salvage to 
keep us alive,” added the honest fellow, himself 
as soft-hearted as a woman, but who had learned 
from childhood to regard wrecks as a legitimate 
source of profit to those who toiled to save life 

tis, and property fora reward. But all this time 
er had an uneasy feeling that he had let slip an 
opportunity which might never recur, of effecting 
the object to which, beside his father’s grave at 
Lea he had vowed to devote the best energies of 
his life. 


MONT DORE: 
A FRENCH SANATORIUM. 


To those who suffer from pulmonary complaints, 
the following article descriptive of a Sanatorium 
in France, will be of peculiar interest. The corre- 
spondent to whom we are indebted for the paper, 
is well known to us, and as he writes from 
personal experience, his statements may be relied 
on as authentic in every particular, 

After suffering from a chest complaint for 
several years, and deriving little or no benefit 
from ordinary prescriptions, I went, by the advice 
of a Swiss physician, to the mineral springs of 
Mont Dore, in Auvergne, a central part of France, 
noted for its voleanic mountains, but from which 
all volcanic activity has long since ceased. Mont 


Dore is situated some three thousand feet above 
the sea, in the highest part of the valley of the 
Dordogne. The Pic-de-Sancy, six thousand feet 
high, closes the valley to the south, There are 
other hardly less famous springs of a similar char- 
acter in the neighbourhood, as those of Bour- 
boule, lower down the valley, which are strongly 
arsenical, and are resorted to by scrofulous 
patients ; and those of Royat, nearer to Cler- 
mont, The scenery of the district resembles that 
of Derbyshire, but is on a much larger scale, more 
picturesque, the mountains more peaked, and the 
ravines more precipitous. There is consequently 
abundant ground for the recreation of tourists and 
the more healthy companions of invalids who are 
unable to come here unattended. This is really 
an important consideration, as it would enable 
English patients to come here in the holiday 
month of August—one of the best for the cure—in 
company of friends to whom healthful out-of-door 
enjoyment at that season is indispensable. 
The mineral waters are of very ancient cele- 
brity. They were made use of by the Gauls 
many centuries before the coming of the Romans, 
as was demonstrated in 1823 by excavations made 
beneath the constructions of the latter. The 
Romans formed a considerable thermal establish- 
ment at Mont Dore; and the magnificence of some 
of their edifices is attested to this day by many 
fine architectural fragments collected in the little 
ES of the village; nor did they leave their gods 
ehind them, or fail to erect their altars and 
temples. That such constructions should have been 
made in a place which can be resorted to with 
safety only in the short interval between the 
middle of June and the middle of September, 
proves the high estimation in which the waters 
were held. In winter, the country is buried in 
snow for six months, and spring and autumn are 
little more than names, The waters rise from the 
basaltic rock, of which there are some splendid 
specimens in the vicinity. On the coach road from 
Clermont there is a specially fine mountain of 
ure basaltic columns from base to summit, It is 
y the angles of these columns that the water is 
pa to rise in fine threads till it finds its wa 
gradually to some freer outlet. There are in a 
eight sources, in two of which the water is cold, 
and is used for bottling for exportation; the others 
have a temperature of one hundred and three 
to one hundred and six degrees Fahrenheit. Of 
the warm springs, the Madeleine, or as it is also 
called the Bertrand—from the celebrated doctor of 
that name, whose investigations did so much to 
reduce to a scientific course the use of the waters— 
is the most important, from the quantity it dis- 
charges—not less than one hundred imperial quarts 
per minute. But the source that is for various 
reasons the most interesting is the Cesar. You 
ascend to it from the top of the building under 
which the other springs issue, and you have before 
you, under the sloping columns of the projecting 
basalt, a small door in the rock surmounted by a 
cornice of Roman construction. On entering, you 
find yourself in a circular vaulted chamber some 
three paces in diameter, also of Roman architec- 
ture, of which the closely cemented stones are as 
perfect as on the day they were laid, Through a 
square opening in the floor the water bubbles up 
in a troubled manner into a small circular stone 
basin, now concealed below the pavement—the 
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rey bath in which some Roman Cesar may have 
bathed, A good deal of carbonic acid gas is given 
off in the steam of the water, and a lighted match 
is instantly extinguished by it. 

Here at Mont Dore we have a_ perennial 
Bethesdal Pool, which{a beneficent Power has kept 
ever flowing two thousand years or more ; and all 
that is wanted is, as in the original Bethesda, 
some one with knowledge to put the sufferers 
into it, 

We will now pass on to the last and the really 
important part of this description, the method of 
the cure. It may be proper to observe here, that 
although the treatment of pulmonary affections is 
the only one described, the Mont Dore waters 
are not less efficacious for many others, such as 
rheumatism, paralysis, internal complaints, chlo- 
rosis, scrofula, anema, and affections of the joints, 
For the treatment of these there are, besides the 
baths, various kinds of douches. But how about 
that citadel of pulmonary disease, the secret cell of 
the lung itself, and the attenuated bronchial tube ? 
How shall the healing properties of the water be 
made to enter these? Or asa preliminary ques- 
tion, it may be asked, have the waters really any 
properties that are healing when brought into 
contact by any contrivance with these diseased 
surfaces? The latter question is of course the 
one which we desire to have first answered ; and 
the merit of first asking and then answering it is 
due to Dr Michel Bertrand (in 1823), after whom 
the principal spring is now gratefully surnamed. 
He answered it by the best of all answers, the 
practical one ; he made the waters enter the lung- 
cells and the bronchial tubes by introducing the 
patients into a room filled with vapour from the 
waters artificially heated; and the results settled the 

uestion. And yet it was not thoroughly settled ; 
the answer was an empirical one, and science 
requires something more. Patients were always 
mbling and doubting, and they said: ‘We don’t 
elieve there are any mineral properties in this 
steam ; it is mere aqueous vapour.’ But chemical 
analysis was equal to the occasion ; and the labours 
of Dr Pierre Bertrand in 1850 and Dr Thenard in 
1851 placed it beyond all further doubt that the 
vapour contains all the principal constituents of 
the water. These results were subsequently con- 
firmed by Monsieur Lefort, who adds that the 
waters of Mont Dore are in conditions the most 
favourable for yielding up to the ye gars vapour 
the larger part of the arseniate of soda which 
constitutes the main element of their curative 
properties. 

But no description of Mont Dore would be 
complete without some account of the actual pro- 
cess of the treatment. This, though relieved by a 
certain picturesqueness, is not a little fatiguing, 
and poh to be pursued under good advice and 
inspection. The patient is fetched out of bed at 
one of the small hours of the morning, as the 
doctor may advise, or as he may be fortunate in 
securing his turn for the use of the baths. For 
bathing, the establishment is open at two ; and for 
inhalation and the use of pulverised water, at 
three o’clock. From this up to eight or nine, the 
little square of the village, of which the thermal 
establishments form two sides, is alive with small 
wooden boxes or sedans carried by two porters, 
and with the more hardy patients hurrying to and 
fro in the strange costume appropriate for the 


purpose. This consists of flannel pantaloons with 
feet to them, which you thrust into wooden sabots ; 
a flannel waistcoat, a flannel capote with a hood 
to it, and as many other external wraps as you 
may think necessary for the transit. 

When brought out, you must not loiter to yawn 
or rub your eyes, The porters have no time to 
wait, It is their harvest season, and they have 
twenty other courses to run. You plunge into your 
pantaloons, then into your sabots, and then pitch on 
as well as you can your other wraps, tumble down 
the stairs, are slammed into your sedan, and are 
hurried off at a trot, like some horrid thing 
rapidly to be got rid of, to the bath-house. The 
early hour, the dim light, the smallness and rough- 
ness of the box which confines you, and the feeling 
that for the time you have lost all control over 
your own movements, give you at first a strange 
feeling, half awe half amusement. You are to 
undergo something you have never undergone 
before. You wonder perhaps if it was in this way 
lettres de cachet for the Bastille were served, or 
victims of the inquisition, or objects of suspicion 
in a Turkish seraglio on their way to the Bos- 
phorus. But the hotels are all so closely clustered 
round the baths that you have but little time for 
such horrid dreams. Your sedan is stopped at the 
spring for your first draught of water ; and then 
you are hurried to the Salle d’Aspiration, and let 
out into a sort of vestry or anteroom, where you 
leave your wraps, and at once enter the vapour- 
room. The iron door is slammed behind ie 
with a jar which implies that it is to be kept shut, 
and that you are a prisoner. 

A prisoner you are. You see yourself—and 
at first, for the steam, you see little else—in the 
company of some eighty or a hundred convicts, 
all in costume of flannel pantaloons, flannel 
waistcoat, and sabots. Each must undergo his 
allotted term, not, as under the beneficent 
arrangements of Portland or Dartmoor, with 
the pleasing prospect of its being shortened, but 
with the dismal certainty of its being gradually 
prolonged till it has reached the full stretch of 
endurance which your case requires. The tempera- 
ture is about ninety degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
side-rooms are a trifle cooler. There are a few 
chairs down the centre of the rooms; but the 
majority of the patients walk round and round in 
twos and threes, all in one direction, as if this 
were part of their sentence, the space being too 
limited for erratic movements. The various 
physicians enter from time to time and exchange 
a few words with their patients. Through a small 
glazed aperture, the clock outside is visible ; and 
from time to time as the patients tire, they consult 
it, and few care to prolong their appointed time. 
When it is up, you quickly change your wet 
flannel, put on your wraps—now more than ever 
necessary—seize the first empty sedan, take your 
second draught at the spring, and then home to 
bed 


Here follows the pleasantest part of the process. 
Jeanette stands ready by the chamber-door 
warming-pan in hand. Jeanette never fails. It is 
Jeanette’s harvest-time also, poor thing! and her 
warming-pan would not, I hope, be too large for the 
sous that it brings her during the season. Do not 
laugh, reader, at my getting warm on the subject, 
or speak disrespectiully of warming-pans till you 
have tried the cure at Mont Dore; and then I am 
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sure you won't do so. The process at the baths, 
the temperature, the load of flannels, the din of 
voices, and the tramp of sabots on the stone pave- 
ment, and the final jolting home, with the pull 
up-stairs, to a person, remember, ‘ with bellows to 
mend,’ leave barely strength enough to step into 
bed. But then, as your feet reach the warm place 
prepared for them by Jeanette, a new life seems 
to flow through your veins, and you feel very grate- 
ful. To return to the treatment yet to be under- 
gone, After being thus made a muffin of for a 
time, longer or shorter according to your hour for 
being fetched out, you get up to a French déjetiner 
of six or seven courses at the early hour of ten or 
half-past, having, as I was nearly forgetting to 
say, oak: your third glass of water. After this, 
in the afternoon, still a little more water, and a 
foot-bath of six or seven minutes in the water of 
the spring, as it flows hot and fresh from the 
rock, and you are finished for the day. 

The treatment, though fatiguing, is invigorating 
and appetising. You rise with fresh alacrity 
every morning till the twenty days, which is the 
extreme limit, or some shorter time, is completed, 
by which, if not ‘cured, you are .at anyrate sufli- 
ciently ‘ pickled.’ 

For incipient stages of pulmonary disease there 
can be no voubt of perfect cures being frequently 
effected. For old and chronic cases, great and 
durable effects are produced, though in almost all 
a second or third visit is desirable. Many persons 
of both sexes who suffer from bronchial irritation 
visit the springs every year, finding it an agreeable 
way of spending a hot three weeks of the summer, 
whilst they lay up strength for the winter. 

I have not pretended to speak of other than 
pulmonary affections; but for these I should be 
glad to make it known that at Mont Dore there is 
a perennial Pool of Bethesda. 


THAT DAY ON INNISMORE. 
CHAPTER IIl.—‘ THAT’S THE POLLGLASHAN.’ 


Anp now I had leisure to consider what I should 
say to Clara were I so fortunate as to be able to 
speak with her alone. At anyrate I would declare 
my love. A little while before, the very thought 
of making such a declaration would have filled me 
with trepidation ; but somehow the last few days 
had wrought a change in me. I knew that now I 
should not hesitate or want for words to express 
my feelings. I should be eloquent enough ; for 
was it not a matter to me of life and death—nay it 
was more. It was on the one hand a life of happi- 
ness the greatest that I could imagine, and on the 
other a life without a purpose or a hope—a life 
that seemed to be worse than death! But then 
would it be enough merely to confess my love 
and ask for Clara’s in return? I was about to be 
absent for years; should I not therefore urge her 
to give me some pledge? Might I not ask her to 
kneel down with me under the open heaven and 
vow that while life lasted, we would be faithful 
to one another ? 

I knew Clara well. Soft and gentle as she was, 
she had a high spirit, with plenty of courage and 
determination 
tried more than once; and I felt sure that if she 
indeed cared for me, as I hoped, anything she 


thought right and for our happiness she would 
do. 


en required. I had seen her | 1 


And now another and a most painful thought 
began to occupy my mind. I had joined the regi- 
ment I was at present attached to about three 
months before. How acommission in it happened 
to be offered to me at the time, I had never clearly 
understood ; but as I considered the matter, an 
unguarded expression of my aunt’s that I chanced 
to recollect, gave me some ground to suspect that 
Major Barrett being aware that this regiment 
would be ordered for foreign service, had had 
some hand in arranging my Ng And 
now his lengthened stay at Killalla Castle began to 
appear in a new light, Suppose that he had divined 
how matters stood between Clara and me, and that 
he considered me a rival worth removing, and so 
had contrived that I should join a regiment going 
to India; then certainly it was to be expected that 
he should do his best to prevent a declaration of 
love on my part, which he of course foresaw I 
should naturally under the circumstances desire to 
make, and which my aunt unaided would hardly 
be able to hinder. 

It was with such thoughts in my mind that I 
steered the Fairy round the magnificent cliffs on 
the south-east extremity of Innismore, fully deter- 
mined to do all that lay in my power to bring 
about an understanding with my cousin, to neglect 
no opportunity that should occur, and to push to 
_— very utmost any advantage that fortune should 
offer. 

We were first to go to see the caves by water, 
and then to lunch upon the island. My hope was 
that I should be able to get Clara to come with me 
in my boat, and then the rest would be easy. But 
to succeed in this I must reach the South Cove, 
the only anchorage, as soon as the Vampire. For 
the last hour I had seen nothing of Major Barrett’s 
yacht, the island being between us. It was there- 
fore with considerable suspense that I waited as 
the Fairy stole round Skart Head, the high point 
of rock that concealed the bay. The cliffs at. 
each side of the little harbour, the only one, such 
as it is, which the island possesses, were too high 
to allow a yacht’s masts to be seen above them. 
As I then rounded the point, I cast an anxious 
glance in front. No sign of the Vampire. ‘Alas,’ 
I thought, ‘after all she must have beaten us, and 
be in the bay.’ Another moment and the bay 
itself was opened out. But no! She was not there, 
And then as the helm was put down, and we 
glided up into.the cove and the anchor was let go, 
I turned round just in time to see the Vampire’s 
bowsprit beyond the wall-like cliff on 
the left hand of the bay. 

So far Fortune had stood my friend; and now a 
conjunction of circumstances very trifling in them- 
selves, but, as it soon turned out, important 
enough in their consequences, gave me another 
advantage. The light breeze of the morning was 
dying away; for the last half-hour it had been 
fitful and uncertain, and now the water had 
become like glass, with here and there a rufiled 
patch upon its surface, The sea along the rocks 
was rising and falling with so gentle a motion 
that no white and broken water could be seen. 
It was a rare opportunity, and no time was to be 


ost. 

I had pulled over to the Vampire, already sur- 
rounded by a number of curraghs—light boats of 
wicker-work, which are common round the rocky 


coasts of the north and west of Ireland, Major p 
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Barrett was generally, as I have said, courteous 
in his manner; but on this occasion something 
must have occurred to ruffle his temper. I ima- 
gine that he had during the morning perceived 
some slight change in my cousin’s manner towards 
himself, or Clara’s evident pleasure at the Fairy’s 
success had annoyed him. Whatever might 

the cause, he was now, in a rude and dicta- 


that the Giant’s Cave is the finest that this or any 
other island can shew.’ 

There was a sharp intelligent look in the old 
man’s face as he spoke, that left me pretty certain 
that his words were meant to convey more than 
met the ear. 

So I asked him where this Pollglashan was, 

‘It’s few,’ he replied, ‘that don’t belong to the 


torial manner, ordering the Innismore fishermen ! island that have ever seen it ; but Ill take you to 


to begone about their business, Some of the 
party had already got into the boat at the 
schooner’s side. Mrs Vance had gone down to 
the cabin, to give some direction, I believe, about 
having lunch ready for us on the island on our 
return. Seeing my opportunity, I stepped quickly 
into one of the curraghs, which belonged to a 
handsome white-haired old man, took the after- 
sculls, and called to Clara, who was looking over 
the yacht’s side, to come with me. 

‘You know, I said, ‘that you promised it 
should be my turn next; and besides you will 
be able to see the caves much better in this than 
in an ordinary boat.’ 

Major Barrett attempted to interfere. 

‘Keep that curragh off the side!’ he cried— 
*Miss Vance, you must not think of trusting 
yourself in that dangerous thing ; it’s certain to 
upset,’ 

‘Oh,’ Clara replied, as she stepped quickl 
down the ladder and seated herself in the curragh, 
*‘T am well accustomed to these boats, and not 
the least afraid’ 

Mrs Vance, who now appeared on deck, was 
displeased, I could see, at what had happened ; 
but as it was too late to interfere, she thought 
it better, I suppose, to make no objections ; so she 
contented herself with begging Major Barrett to 
keep his boat close to us, as she professed to have 
some fears for our safety. 

And now we left the yng and rowed round 
the south end of the island and up along its eastern 
side. I made several attempts to put a space 
between ourselves and the boat, at one time 
delaying to examine some cave, at another taking 
the curragh through some narrow passage under 
overhanging cliffs, or between the fantastic frag- 
ments and pinnacles of rock that stood up out of 
the sea on every side; but the schooner’s boat, 
steered by Major Barrett, was always at our side. 
On one occasion, as we had turned quickly round an 
angle of rock, I had been able to whisper to Clara 
a request that she would allow me to see her alone 
that day, if but fora moment. There was however, 
no time for me to receive an answer ; still, though 
she became grave and silent, I saw that there was 
no trace of displeasure on her face, and I knew I 
had her leave to do as I desired. So closely were 
we watched by Mrs Vance and my rival, that 
though now fully resolved as to my course, I began 
to fear that my success so far was after all to be 
in vain. But just then the old man who was row- 
ing us, said: ‘I beg your pardon sir, for speaking ; 
but I knew your uncle, Mr Vance, well, and’—with 
a glance over at Major Barrett—‘a kind man and a 
gentleman he was to everybody, and so are all of 
the same stock. And if you will forgive me for 
saying it, I’m thinking that the Pollglashan is 
just the place that you and the young lady would 
like to see. It’s nigh the Giant’s Cave; and 


would like it even better; though they tell me 


it, if the lady likes ; only if I was in your place sir, 
I’d not eo & there will be water enough this 
half-hour.’ Then after a moment’s pause, as we got 
a little farther from the boat, he said in a low 
voice, but so that I could hear distinctly : ‘ Water 
— at least for a curragh.’ 

‘Well Morris, I answered, ‘ you know all about 
it ; and the lady and I will trust ourselves to 
you, 

No more was said. Half an hour soon went by, 
as we made our way through archways and narrow 
passages, and among strangely shaped fragments 
of rock, which resembled the spires and towers of 
some giant city that the waters had submerged. 
And then at length we entered the Giant’s Cave 
itself. Preoccupied as my mind was, it was never- 
theless impossible not to be filled with admiration 
by the spectacle which the cave presented. We 
had entered by a narrow passage, and had come 
suddenly into what seemed a vast hall, with 
openings off it in every direction, through many 
of which the light from outside streamed in. The 
hall itself was of great width and height. The 
roof was ——— by pillars rising ? out of 
the water, which were built as if they had been 
the work of human artificers, the square blocks 
of stone resting horizontally on one another, and 
shaped and dressed as if by a stone-mason’s chisel. 
As these pillars rose up near the roof, they spread 
out in arches on every side, larger and still larger 
slabs being built upon them, till at length the 
massive roof itself was resting on them. Far up 
above us there was a large opening to the sky, 
like a dome, through which the light poured down 
upon the walls and pillars of this strange chamber, 
lichen-coloured in patches of rich green and brown 
and gold. Along the walls below the water-line, 
but not upon the bases of the pillars, a smooth pink 
enamel like coral had been deposited; and down 
in the green depth below, the large polished stones. 
formed what seemed to be a tesselated pavement. 
It was as if in bygone ages the sea had flowed in 
upon some grand cathedral, and that we, as we 
moved here and there, were floating amongst its 
pillars midway between the pavement and the 
groined roof. So engrossed was I with the strange 
sight, that it was with a start that I heard Morris 
say: ‘That’s the Pollglashan,’ as he pointed to 
something in the darkness behind us. ‘And do 
you see the white line shewing above the water 
on that pillar?’ he continued. ‘There’s bare four 
inches on the black stone now. It’s time to go, 
if you are ready, sir.’ 

A slight inclination of the head gave my answer, 
and the curragh began to move in the direction 
that Morris indicated, We had turned so quickly 
and noiselessly that, in the dim light, what we 
were doing was not noticed ; and in a moment 
more the gentle pressure of the sculls had sent the 
curragh into the darkness. And now, on lookin 
back, we could see the Major’s boat with the wei 
light of the cave upon it, every person in it, and 


be old Morris is not far wrong, you and the lady 
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every movement they made, distinctly visible ; 
we ourselves unseen. 

At that moment we were missed. And we 
could see the faces of our friends as they peered 
into the darkness on this side and that. 

‘Hullo! where’s the curragh ?’ shouted Major 
Barrett. 

* Harry ! where are you ?’ cried Mrs Vance. 

£ You had best answer, sir,’ said Morris. 

‘We are here all right, I called out. ‘Going 
to inspect one of the entrances, We have not 
upset.’ 

Owing however, to the strange echoes of the 
cavern, the other party seemed still uncertain in 
what direction we had gone. Just then Morris, 
after giving one strong pull, laid his oars in, and 
we shot into one of a number of openings in the 
side of the cave, low and narrow, and as dark as 
night. 

‘There ’s many ways about this cave,’ said our 
boatman in a low voice, as with his hands stretched 
out to the rocks on each side of the narrow 
passage, he pushed our boat along through the 
darkness. ‘They can get out of where they are 
safe enough; but to find us they will need the 
help of some of those boys the gentleman spoke 
so pleasant to a while back ; and to follow us is 
what no boat like that can. There! we’re over the 
black stone, sure enough,’ said Morris, as I felt the 
curragh just touch something beneath the water ; 
then a moment after a dim light appeared in front. 
Suddenly the passage took a sharp turn to the left, 
and we perceived that we had entered a lofty cave, 
whose mouth opened above high-water mark, upon 
the sand, 


CHAPTER IV.—MORRIS PROPOUNDS A PLAN, 


Leaving Morris in the curragh, Clara and I 
ascended the shelving beach. And on coming out 
of the cave into the daylight we found ourselves 
in an irregular shaped grassy inclosure, walled in 
on all sides by overhanging precipices. There 
were several other caves opening into this strange 
inclosure very like the one we had entered it by. 
But unless it might be through one of these, there 
seemed to be no means of communication with the 
sea outside or the land above. We were alone, 
and free from all danger of being interrupted. 
And there, in that strange and lonely spot, sur- 
rounded by the wild crags of Innismore, I told 
Clara that I loved her, and heard from her the 
sweet confession that she loved me in return. 
Indeed, I had long understood, or at anyrate hoped 
that I understood, the feelings of my cousin 
towards myself; but it had been the conduct of 
Major Barrett and his evident design upon her 
hand that had opened her eyes to the true nature 
of her regard for me; and she told me that it had 

etermin e should never marry, unless, per- 
I should ask her. 

hen she promised, as the tears dimmed her 
eyes and her voice was choked with sobs, that 
neither my absence, however long it might be, nor 
entreaties nor threats from any one, should make 
her forget me, or break the promise she now gave 
me. And then she begged me to take her back to 
Mrs Vance and the rest of the party. This, I was 
about to do, when the resolution of the morning 
came into my mind, and with it a presentiment 


that if I did not make the very most of this 
opportunity, I should have cause to regret it after- 
wards, I therefore delayed, in order to propose 
to Clara to take some decided step. I reminded 
her of the power and determination of those who 
were opposed to us. I pointed out to her that the 
very fact that we had with such difficulty con- 
trived even to speak to one another, shewed that 
our wishes or our happiness would be but little 
considered. 

‘Will you not,” I urged, ‘allow me to go 
openly and demand your hand from Mrs Vance ? 
And if I should be refused, then, I added, 
‘think how well and how long we have known 
each other; think of the cruel conspiracy now 
made to separate us. By what right,’ 1 exclaimed, 
‘does this stranger thrust himself between us, and 
ty to take you from me? Has he known you as 
Thave? Has he thought of or cared for you as I 
have? Can he ever love and cherish you as I 
shall do? O Clara! why not escape with me 
from those who are bent on making our lives 
miserable, and put it out of their power to do 
us so terrible an injury ?’ 

‘Harry !’ she said, looking, I remember to have 
noticed at the time, very pale but quite calm, ‘do 
not ask me to do that. I love you with all my 
heart, indeed I do; but I could not bear to run 
away, even with you, from my father’s house. 
Still I will do anything you ask—even that, if 
you bid me—for I have no one in the world but 
you now to trust; but oh, don’t ask that while 
there is anything else possible. See! why should 
we not wait, even for a few years? I will pledge 
myself to you in whatever way you like ; anything 
to make you happy while you are away from us ; 
only don’t bid me do what I know would break my 
father’s heart, were he alive.’ 

I could not urge her further; and so, after a 
few minutes, when her agitation had passed away, 
and the colour was again upon her cheek and 
a happy light in her blue eyes, we went in search 
of un, that we might rejoin the party. We 
found him where we had left him; but as soon 
as we spoke of going back, he told us that it 
was now impossible to get across the black stone, 
and that we should have to wait until the tide 
rose again. And we then found that short as 
the time had seemed to us, we had been an hour 
away. Morris told us moreover, that when we 
left him he had gone back to the mouth of the 
narrow entrance, and had seen the boat searching 
for us in the cave, but unable to make out b 
which of the many passages we had disappeare 
That Major Barrett had then gone outside, to 
see if we were there, but had returned; and 
that he had heard him say that it would be 
best to get a guide. That then, as the water was 
getting very low, he had been obliged to return, 
and that while waiting for us, he had heard the 
sound of voices for a time, but that he thought the 
boat must now have left the cave. 

Then Morris continued: ‘It will be two hours 
yet before the tide will be high enough for us 
to get out of this the way we came; and I am 
greatly afraid it won’t be that way we’ll get out 
this day. The sea is getting up fast. Listen to 
the “sough” there’s in the cave this minute!’ 
And we could hear far away through the dark 
opening from time to time what sounded like 
the deep pedal note upon an organ. ‘It’s getting 
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bad,’ he said; ‘and I’ll be far wrong if in half-an- 
hour’s time there’s a man in Innismore or out of 
it that could take a boat through the Giant’s Cave. 
Look there!’ he said, and F tengo to the sky 
above. And instead of a cloudless blue, there were 
thin layers of gray mist lying low, and speeding 
ppage & across the sky. The calm had been due 
to a shift of the wind, which was now blowing 
strongly from the south-west. ‘It may not last 
long,’ said Morris ; ‘ but this will be a dirty night ; 
and with the wind where it is, there will be a 
heavy sea in the Sound before long. Not that 
you and the lady need be troubled; for I would 
not have brought you into a place that I could 
not get you out of one way or another, And the 
boys round at the Cove will let your friends know 
you are safe enough with Morris, But it is a rule 
of the island, do you see, not to shew the ways 
of this place to strangers. And neither I would, 
but that I saw you wanted to speak to the lady ; 
and, begging your honour’s pardon, that there 
were them as were not going to let you. And 
if we can go back through the cave, I’m in 
a manner bound, do you see, to take you that 
way.’ 

There was nothing for it now but to wait till 
the tide should flow. We were furnished with an 
excellent reason for not rejoining the party; and 
as we had much to say to one another, we were 
not sorry to return for a while to our strange 
retreat. We seated ourselves in a sheltered nook 
amongst the rocks, where the ground was carpeted 
with a bright green covering of some short moor- 
like grass; and there I told Clara all the thoughts 
that had been occupying my mind as the little 
Fairy made her way to Innismore, Amongst 
others, I mentioned having a suspicion that Major 
Barrett had something to do with my unexpected 
appointment to a regiment which was so soon 
ordered to India. As I said this, Clara stopped 
me to ask the name of the officer whose resigna- 
tion had created the vacancy ; and then she told 
me that when she was on a visit in the County 
Clare six months before, Major Barrett, whom she 
then met for the first time, had asked several 
questions about me ; and that by accident she had 
since discovered that he had been making par- 
ticular inquiries as to the terms we were on. She 
told me further that she knew he had been 
writing frequently to Mrs Vance, and that her 
step-mother had happened to say something which 
shewed that she was aware of the change I 
had made, some days before my letter announc- 
ing it arrived; at this Clara said she had been 
much surprised, as she usually heard what con- 
cerned me first, and from myself. And then she 
added: ‘Only a few days ago, I chanced to hear 
part of a conversation between my step-mother 
and Major Barrett, in which that officer’s name 
was mentioned, and which referred to some pecu- 
niary transaction. I see how it is!’ she exclaimed, 
as her colour heightened; ‘there is a cruel con- 
spiracy against you between them, and I am the 
cause why you are to be banished for years. Oh, 
it’s too heartless and wicked! It cannot succeed, 
Surely, Harry, byes need not go. You can refuse ; 
can’t you?’ and she burst into tears, 

I tried to shew her that at present I could not 
draw back, having no reasonable ground for doing 
80. 

‘If you were married to me,’ she replied, ‘you 


need not go,’ Then taking my hand, and looking 
bs into my face, she said: ‘Harry! I will do 
what you asked me a little while ago. I will do 
anything to defeat this wicked plot.’ 

e set ourselves now to consider what plan we 
should adopt. AsI have said, my cousin was a 
high-spirited and determined girl, and ready to 
carry out what she undertook. By the peculiarity 
of her situation, she was left almost without a 
true friend in the world. Her step-mother, in 
whom she naturally would have confided, was for 
her own ends plotting to dispose of her hand and 
fortune. And the more we reflected on the con- 
spiracy of which we were to be the victims, the 
more convinced we became that extreme measures 
to counteract it were not merely justifiable on 
our part, but oer 

There was one plan which the very circum- 
stances in which we found ourselves placed 
naturally suggested, and which seemed practicable 
enough. If my cousin was to elope with me 
at all—and with Clara under age, Mrs Vance 
firmly opposed to our marriage, and I myself on 
the eve of going abroad for years, what other 
remedy had we ?—if, I say, my cousin was to elope 
with me at all, what more favourable opportunity 
could be imagined than the present? The Fairy 
was lying ready in the Cove; we might easily, [ 
thought, get on board her in the dark, and escape 
unperceived. This scheme presented many advan- 
tages. In the first place, it would be much more 
easy to carry out than an escape from Killalla 
Castle. Again, pursuit would be difficult. It 
would be some time before our flight would be 
even suspected ; and it would be impossible to 
trace us. So favourable an opportunity, I urged, 
should not be neglected. 

Without Morris’s assistance however, we could 
not succeed ; so feeling confident that he might be 
trusted, and having bound him in promise to keep 
our secret, I told him our case, the difficulties by 
which we were beset, what our intentions were ; 
and begged for his help to carry them out. 

As to the scheme I had proposed, Morris gave 
me little encouragement. The night, he said, 
would be dark enough; but a heavy sea was 
getting up, and he doubted whether the yachts 
would be able to remain much longer at anchor 
in the Cove. There was no other harbour in the 
island ; and even if the Fairy could remain where 
she was, it would be impossible to reach her from 
the shore. Already such a surf was breaking 
round the rocks that it would be dangerous to 
launch a boat ; a few hours later, and it would be 
utterly impossible, 

I had returned to Clara; but had only been 
a few minutes with her, when Morris, coming 
towards us, signified that he had something to 
say to me; took me aside, and with some —ae 
for presuming to give his advice, and with some 
professions of good-will towards my cousin and 
myself, which were as sincerely as they were 
simply made, he recommended a course which I 
have ever since been thankful that I adopted ; 


for which, though Morris is long since at his - 


rest, I cannot speak} of him without warm emo- 
tions of gratitude, and but for which, this story 
of a day on Innismore would never have been 
written. 

What Morris’s advice was, and what it led to, 
will appear soon enough. In the meantime, there 
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was no further occasion for remaining in our 
imprisonment. It was now perfectly clear that 
the heavy sea that had got up would prevent us 
returning by the way we came. But the place we 
were in, Morris told us, was used for smuggling 
purposes, and there was a passage through one of 
the caves into the next bay, from which a steep 
pathway led to the higher ground above. By 
this pathway we reached the top of the cliffs, and 
with Morris for our guide, we walked across the 
island to the South Cove, to see what had become 
of the rest of the party. 


POUCHED ANIMALS. 


THE geographical distribution of the Marsupials 
or pouched animals, of which the kangaroo is a 
well-known specimen, is, with the exception of 
the American opossum, limited to Australia, Tas- 
mania, New Guinea, Celebes, and some adjacent 
islands. The order contains eight families and 
some twenty-three genera (of which at least ten 
are fossil), and more than a hundred and twenty 
species, so that its zoological importance is by 
no means insignificant. All the species are 
remarkable for the peculiarity of possessing an 
external pouch in which the young are reared 
and carried by the mother from place to place. 

Taking the Great Kangaroo as the type of the 
order, we will now offer a few words upon the 
peculiarities of that curious animal, Until com- 
paratively lately the mode of reproduction was 
not known, and the wildest theories were advanced 
to account for the presence of a blind and most 
imperfectly developed young one in the pouch. 
Anxious to settle this curious point, Professor 
Owen availed himself of an opportunity of study- 
ing the subject in the Zoological Gardens, and 
made the remarkable observation that when the 
young one was born it was transferred to the 
pouch by the lips of the mother, and became 
firmly fixed to the mammary gland, there provided 
for it. When born, the young is not more than 
an inch long in the largest kangaroo, It is 
blind and hairless, and the legs are all nearly 
the same length. The nails are just perceptible ; 
but there is nothing to indicate the extraordinary 
development of the hind-legs and middle great 
toe so characteristic of the adult. The extension 
of the mammary gland enters far into the mouth 
of the young, and the attachment is so firm, that 
it is separated only by much force, and life is 
extinct in a very short time after removal. It 
has not been ascertained with certainty how long 
this close relationship between the parent an 
young subsists, but it is probably not less than 
two months; and it has been proved conclusively 
that the mother’s nourishment continues to be 
sought long after the young is free to leave the 
pouch, and has begun feeding on grass on its own 
account. 

For some months at least the pouch is the place 
of refuge for the young, which enters it head fore- 
most, turns a complete somersault, and brings the 
nose and all the toes in a bunch to the opening ; 
when in this position reminding one forcibly of a 
hermit crab. The mother evinces the utmost 
solicitude for the safety of her young, and when 


hunted and burdened with her charge, will allow 
the dogs to press her very closely ; but at the last 
moment she will seize the young with her fore- 
paws, draw it from the pouch, and throw it aside 
(usually to be killed at once by her pursuers), 
to enable her to gain a place of refuge. The leap- 
ing powers of the great kangaroo when in full 
career are most remarkable. A series of intervals 
between the impressions of the hind-feet on damp 
sand were measured, and gave an average of 
more than twenty feet for the stride, and in this 
instance the kangaroo went clear away from a 
couple of the best dogs, 
uch misapprehension exists as to the use of the 
heavy tail ; and even colonists, who must be quite 
familiar with the animals, will persistently assert 
that it is used as an organ of progression, and is 
a great help in the leap. By the arrangement of 
its muscles the tail is however unfitted for any 
such purpose, and could not possibly be converted 
into a lever to act in concert with the legs. In 
two positions the tail appears to lend some sup- 
ener is, when the animal is sitting on its 
aunches, and when feeding; and in one very 
singular position, the tail becomes an important 
instrument in ——s the body, which may 
occasionally be observed in confinement, but is 
often presented to the kangaroo stalker. The 
mera raises itself on the extreme ends of the 
great nails on the hind feet, and stiffens its tail 
as a third support, when it is seen to stand upon 
a veritable tripod, and is thus enabled to com- 
mand a wide field of view. The attitude is most 
grotesque, and some individuals when standing 
thus must be nearly seven feet high. 

The tail of this curious animal also comes into 
play in balancing the body and bringing it to the 
necessary angle for the point of departure of each 
successive leap, and it no doubt facilitates those 
sharp ‘doubles’ by which the kangaroo astonishes 
and confounds the most active dogs. The fore- 
limbs differ immensely from the hinder. The 
‘hand’ has five digits armed with strong nails, 
which in old specimens grow to a length of four 
or five inches, and frequently assume spiral forms, 
or bend round to their base. This is more 
observable in confined than wild animals, the 
latter keeping down the growth by resting on 
them while feeding, and by more frequent use. 
The digits appear to be ed of being brought 
into opposition to each other to some extent, for 
parasites are captured and many other actions 
performed with ease. Kangaroos swim well; 
and on one occasion the writer saw a female 
crossing a small creek with a young one, which 
she held between her fore-limbs with its head 
just above water ; and on landing close to the 
observer's place of concealment among mangrove 
bushes, she placed it on the ground and it plunged 
into the pouch. 

The smaller species of kangaroo are as much 
nocturnal as diurnal, and may be seen in open 
forest-land in numbers on moonlight sighte, 
They are perfectly conscious of the security 
afforded them by darkness, for they will dash 
across a clearing and stop just within cover of 
a scrub or thick bush, and allow one to approach 
within a few feet without moving away. If a 
stone or stick is then thrown into the place where 
they were heard to stop, they dash off, and it 
is perceived at once how near they were; while 
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in daylight it might not have been possible to 
come within a hundred yards of them. 

One of the most interesting of the purely noc- 
turnal marsupials is the colonists’ ‘native bear,’ 
the koala. It is arboreal in habit, and its 
chief food is the leaf of a powerfully astrin- 
gent eucalyptus, with a slight flavour of pepper- 
mint. Full-grown individuals weigh about twenty 
pounds ; they are destitute of tails, and covered 
with a gray or rufous woolly hair of beautiful 
texture, and all their limbs are formed for climb- 
ing. During the day they sit in the fork of a tree 
in the densest scrubs with the head buried in 
the breast, presenting the appearance of a ball 
of gray fur. The writer has kept many of these 
as pets, but failed to rear the first he took in hand 
in consequence of feeding it on cow’s milk alone. 
Assuming that the natural milk would be astrin- 
gent, the experiment of macerating leaves of the 
peppermint gum-tree in cow’s milk was tried, 
rae resulted in bringing up the second on this 
infusion until it was able to subsist entirely on 
leaves. It lived in the house, and passed the 
night in its master’s bedroom, and gave audible 
evidence of its presence as it climbed about guns, 
rods, and book-shelves for hours together. When 
tired of this, it would creep into bed and nestle 
up under one of its master’s arms. During the 
day it would often hang upon the skirts of one 
of the servants, apparently fast asleep, with its 
muscles in a state of tension, as she went about 
her household duties; or sit upon the back of its 
master’s neck firmly grasping his hair, and indif- 
ferent to any movement he might make. 

The tastes of this and two other koalas were 

eculiar, and their fondness for tobacco in any 
most remarkable. They would lick all over 
with avidity and even chew the foulest pipe satu- 
rated with oil; and it was a difficult matter to 
prevent them, when sitting on the shoulder, from 
taking the pipe out of one’s mouth. Neither did 
the black colonial tobacco come amiss to them; 
and they seemed to suffer no ill effects from these 
indulgences. One of them went even further than 
this, and one evening attacked a glass of whisky- 
and-water standing on the table; and ever after, 
the jingling of glasses was the signal for his 
descent from the rafters of the roof to take his 
modest share of the customary ‘night-cap’ with 
as much gusto as if he had been born north 
of the Tweed. 

The tenacity of grasp in the koalas is due to 
their having both the great toe and the thumb 
opposable to the other digits, so that practi- 
cally they — four hands ; but they have no 
weapons 0 offence or defence, and never bite. 
In intelligence they are superior to any of the 
other marsupials, and their quaint habits in 
confinement render them interesting pets. 

The ground marsupials have little voice, only 
uttering a shrill cry when in pain; but the arbo- 
real members of the order, the ‘ flying-squirrel,’ 
the opossum, and the koala have considerable 

owers of vocal expression. The cry of the koala 
is plaintive, unvaried, and often repeated, and 
may be represented by the syllables ka-koo-oo, 
the first abrupt and rising in tone, the second fall- 
ing about an octave lower, and ending in a mourn- 
ful cadence. None of these animals, we believe, 
has ever been brought alive to Europe; but it 
might be possible to do so by providing a large 


supply of their vegetable food, and mixing the 
dried and powdered leaves with bread and milk. 
They are extremely sensitive to cold, and there is 
some reason to suspect that they pass the colder 
months of even a Queensland winter in a state of 
inactivity. 

Before leaving the koalas, a curious case of adop- 
tion on the part of a cat may be mentioned. She 
had just been deprived of her kittens, when a 
native brought a very young koala to the house, 
which was at once handed over to the care of the 
bereaved mother, and cordially received. That it 
derived sustenance from the feline foster-mother 
there could be no doubt; but the adopted child 
put the cat into a most comical state of agitation 
and astonishment by clinging round its body with 
a grip altogether beyond pussy’s experience in 
maternal affairs, This incongruous relationship 
lasted but three days, and the koala died in spite 
of the cat’s manifest solicitude for this waif from 
the Australian forest. 

On a moonlight night, if one walks quietly 
through the bush, looking up at the gum-trees, 
every now and then a dark object may be seen to 
flit from a point high up on the trunk of a tree, 
and alight noiselessly near the base of another. 
If this animal can be shot while in the air—the 
only way to procure it—it will prove to be the 
‘ flying-squirrel’ of the colonists, one of the pha- 
langers, with the opposed thumb on the foot, and 
the leathery membrane of the abdomen stretched 
between all four limbs, affording it the means of 
skimming for a distance of perhaps a hundred feet 
through the air. The epithet ‘flying’ is mislead- 
ing, like on others applied to Australian ani- 
mals, for the limbs are simply extended motion- 
less, while the membrane—acting like a para- 
chute—enables the descent to be made at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. Unlike our 
squirrel and the beautiful Pteromys of the Hima- 
laya (which also possesses the parachute), the 
flying-squirrel does not carry its tail over the back, 
but uses it to some extent as a prehensile organ. 

Taking a general view of the whole order, there 
are great diversities in the habits, food, and struc- 
tural adaptations of the various members to their 
mode of life. The kangaroos and their imme- 
diate relations are fitted for terrestrial life, and 
subsist on and roots ; the phalangers, ~~ 
sums, and koalas are arboreal, and chiefly leaf- 
eaters; the dasyures partly arboreal and entirely 
carnivorous, with largely developed canine teeth ; 
the wombats and bandicoots burrow and live, the 
former on roots, the latter on insects, worms, and 
beetles. Some produce only one young at a birth, 
others several; but all agree, however distinct 
they may be in other points, in the characteristic 
feature of the abdominal pouch and the accessory 
organs, 

he occupation of Australia by man had 
a remarkable influence on the native animals, 
Where the ‘dingo’ or native wolf has been exter- 
minated by the settlers, and the aborigines have 
died out, the kangaroos have increased enormously, 
and in some districts seriously injure sheep-farm- 
ing by consuming the herbage. Where they 
might once be seen in half-dozens, they may now 
be counted by hundreds, and no less than seven- 
teen. pil have been destroyed in little more 
than a year in a small district in Queensland. 
Indeed, as we have on a former occasion shewn, 
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they have become no less a nuisance than the 
imported rabbit, and can only be kept within 
reasonable limits by periodical battues. 

In these strange Australian animals we have an 
example of a creature approaching the birds and 
reptiles in a downward direction, and the supe- 
rior mammals upwards, In Europe these forms 
once existed; but have been jlong since oblite- 
rated, and have been replaced by existing animals, 
One representative of them, as we have already 
said, still lingers on the American continent in 
the opossum; while in Australia, they are nume- 
rous and varied, and represent a period in the 
earth’s history which has passed away for the rest 
of the globe. The kangaroo is an animal well 
worth studying, especially when it has a young 
one to take care of ; and those who are curious 
about the creature may see it in the London 
Zoological Gardens, and fossil specimens of its 
ancestors in the British Museum, and endeavour 
to picture what manner of kangaroo that was 
which owned a skull three feet in length, and 
probably stood sixteen feet high ! 


CURIOSITIES OF COURTSHIP. 


CourtsHIP, it will be admitted, is a very ancient 
practice and prevails everywhere. And yet, 
whatever may be the inner and concealed lines 
on which it is conducted, the external and visible 
ones vary with country, age, and circumstances, 
In some lands it is an affair of the state, and 
with certain people it is a mere matter of family 
arrangement ; with others the adjustment of a few 
financial questions. In such instances, the true 
fire and inspiration of love—the ‘stound’—which 
give life to the forms of courtship, are of necessity 
absent. The following curiosities of courtship in 
its various phases, may interest our readers, 


William Drummond the poet wooed and won 
Miss Cunningham, a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady, who died when the wedding-day was 
fixed. This melancholy event so overwhelmed 
the poet with grief, that he never ceased to pour 
fresh tears over her grave. At least for man 
years after the death of Miss Cunningham, life 
seemed to Drummond ‘a nought, a thought, a 
masquerade of dreams.’ He lived in a state of 
celibacy till the age of forty-seven, when he married 
Elizabeth Logan, a lady in whom he traced man 
strong resemblances to her whom he first loved, 
and by whom he was so greatly charmed. 


A gentleman in Nottingham looking from his 
window one day, saw a lady pass who seemed very 
much like his late wife. He made haste after her, 
and having succeeded in obtaining all necessary 
information, she was married to him, because of 
the likeness which she bore to one whom he had 
tenderly loved. 


Reported virtues have sometimes paved the 
way to the most romantic attachments. Colonel 
Hutchinson, governor of Nottingham Castle and 
town in the time of the Civil War, being at the 
house of Sir Allen Apsley, was greatly pleased 
with a child of a pleasant and vivacious spirit. 
One day when looking on a shelf, he found a few 
Latin books, and asking whose they were, he was 
told by the young miss that they were her eldest 


sister’s. He at once wished to see her; but as 
she was gone from home, he was not likely to 
have his wish fulfilled. Meanwhile gentlewomen 
who had been Miss Apsley’s companions used to 
tell him how reserved and studious she was; and 
these reports so inflamed his desire to see her, 
that he began to wonder why he should have 
such a strong impulse toward one whom he had 
never seen. There scarcely passed a day but some 
accident or discourse still kept alive and strength- 
ened his wish to see her. Once in a company at 
a gentleman’s house, a certain song was sung which 
was said to have been written by Miss Apsley, 
who by-the-by was greatly praised by two or three 
entlemen in the party. He (Mr Hutchinson) 

eard all this, and said to one of the gentlemen : 
‘I cannot be at rest till this lady return, that I 
may be acquainted with her’ The same evening, 
while they were at supper, some statement was 
made which gave him the impression that the 
young lady was married ; he was taken ill imme- 
diately, and had to leave the table. He however, 
learned shortly after that his impressions were 
wrong. Afterwards they were fortunate enough 
to meet, and a friendship at once created which 
ripened into strong affection. Devotedly attached 
to her, she became to him a most admirable wife 
and companion, and lived to be the writer of the 
History of the Siege of Nottingham Castle. 

Another instance of love arising from reported 
virtues is related of the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, who 
was so charmed with the writings of Miss Ann 
Taylor, and the eulogium of her personal merits 
pronounced by those acquainted with her, that 
without having seen her he addressed a letter to 
the young lady, inquiring whether any peremptory 
reasons existed which might lead him to conclude 
that a journey undertaken with the purpose of 
soliciting her heart and hand could not possibly 
be successful. After a little correspondence, the 
journey was permitted, and an interview was 
a, which ripened into happy wedded 

e. 


It is reported of a certain plebeian in one of 
the northern counties, that on a given day he 
took in his homely conveyance five young women 
to some religious meeting, After the rustic drive 
and the religious service, he was married to one 
of his fair companions, She died; and as fortune 
would have it, when he was in search of a second 
wife, he alighted on another who had favoured 
him with her company on that day. And so 
moved the train of events that the third and the 
fourth and the fifth became wife unto him, Court- 
ship this, with a vengeance ! 


The celebrated John Newton of Olney fell in 
love with a Kentish maid at first sight. The 
girl was under fourteen years of age; but such 
was the impression she made on young Newton, 
that his affection for her appears to have equalled 
all that the writers of romance’ have imagined. 
When in distant parts of the world, the 
thought of her checked him in a profligate 
career. When sinking on the coast of Africa into 
a wretched state of slavery, and when ready to 

ut an end to his life, the thought of her aroused 
him to energy and inspired him with hope. All 
the oppression and scenes of misery and wicked- 
ness diconh which he had to never banished 
her for a single hour from his waking thoughts 
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for the following seven years. When he lived in 
London, he would repair twice a week to Shooter’s 
Hill, and from the top of that eminence comfort 
himself by a distant view of the district in which 
his loved one lived. Not that he could see the 
spot itself, which was in reality too remote ; but it 
gratified him even tolook towards the spot. She 
eventually became the bright star of his life. 


The Rev. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, and 
author of Contemplations on the Old and New Testa- 
ment, obtained a wife in a very singular manner. 
In walking from church one Whit-Monday with 
a grave and reverend minister of the name of 
Grandidge, he saw a comely modest gentlewoman 
standing at the door of a house where, they were 
invited to a wedding-dinner. Mr Hall inquired 
of his friend whether he knew her. ‘Yes,’ said 
Mr Grandidge; ‘I know her well, and I have 
bespoke her for your wife. She is the daughter 
of a gentleman whom I much respect, Mr George 
Winnifft of Bretenham; and out of an opinion I 
have of the fitness of the match for you, I have 
already treated about it with her father, whom I 
found very apt to entertain it.’ Mr Hall too, it 
seems was equally apt to entertain it ; for he says : 
‘Being advised not to neglect the opportunity, 
and not concealing the just praises of the modesty, 
piety, good disposition, and other virtues that 
were lodged in that seemly presence, I listened 
to the motion as sent from God.’ On this motion 
Mr Hall acted; he spoke the necessary words; and 
at last with due prosecution, happily prevailed, 
enjoying the society of that charming helpmate 
for the space of forty-five years, 


That learned and judicious divine Richard 
Hooker, obtained his wife somewhat casually. 
When he was ordained priest, he went to London, 
according to the statutes of his college, to preach 
at St Paul’s Cross, He arrived there wet, weary, 
weather-beaten, and very angry at a friend who 
had persuaded him not to walk, but to take the 
journey on horseback, which had prostrated him 
with influenza. His hostess, one Mrs Church- 
man, attended to him with all care and diligence, 
Hooker was afraid he would not be able to 
preach on the following Sunday; but the good 
wishes and good nursing of his hostess nerved 
him for his duties, and he got through his work 
admirably. The preacher was very thankful to 
Mrs Churchman, who had cured him of his dis- 
temper and cold, and he thought himself bound 
in conscience to believe all the poor woman 
said. Mrs Churchman told him he was a man 
of tender constitution, and that it was best for 
him to have a wife that might prove a nurse 
to him, such a one as might both prolong his 
life and make it more comfortable ; and such a 
one she could and would provide for him, if he 
thought fit to marry. So Mr Hooker in his 

ilelessness empowered her to choose a wife for 
ie. and promised to return to London at her 
call to receive his bride. Mrs Churchman at once 
attended to this little business for Master Hooker. 
In looking round to find him a wife, she thought 
it wise to begin at home, and in her own daughter 
Joan, according to her judgment, she found one 
who would nurse the preacher, prolong his life, 
and make it more comfortable. In due time 
Mr Hooker went to London to be joined to the 
wife of his hostess’ choice; but she brought to him 


neither beauty nor portion. She was, sad to 
relate, a woman of an unruly tongue, and instead 
of adding to his comfort, she was an incessant trial 
to his patience. The moral of this is: Choose 
for yourself. 


A minister offered his hand to a young lady, 
and was accepted; this was in the month of 
June, The lovers parted, and never saw or heard 
of each other till the following January, when the 

oung lady was visiting at the house of a friend, 
n the lesson at morning prayers the following 
passage occurred: ‘He that believeth shall not 
make haste ;’ which greatly impressed and per- 
plexed the mind of the young lady. So she 
inquired anxiously of her hostess what the pas- 
sage meant. The hostess attempted a little expo- 
sition ; that the meaning was, that where there 
was faith in a person, in his promise or engage- 
ment, there would be no fretfulness, or irritation, 
or fear, or anxious wish to speed on the fulfilment 
of the promise. Whilst they were conducting the 
conversation they heard the postman’s knock ; and 
the servant brought a letter for the young lady, 
which, when opened, she found was from her long 
silent lover ; and strangely enough, the first sentence 
was: ‘ He that believeth shall not make haste.’ 


The celebrated George Whitefield began his 
courtship in a singular fashion. His biographer 
pronounces him one of the oddest wooers that 
ever wooed. When Whitefield was in America, 
and had under his charge the Orphan House in 
Savannah, ‘it was much impressed on his heart 
that he ought to marry in order to have a help- 
mate in his arduous work.’ He had also fixed 
his mind on the young lady whom he intended to 
ask to become his wife. So he addressed a letter 
to her nts, and inclosed another to herself. 
In his letter to the parents he stated that he 
wanted a wife to help him in the management 
of his increasing family, and then said: ‘This 
letter comes like Abraham’s servant to Rebekah’s 
relations, to know whether your daughter, Miss 

» 18 a@ proper person to engage in such 
an undertaking; and if so, whether you will 
be pleased to give me leave to Yay pu marriage 
to her. You need not be afraid of sending me 
a refusal; for I bless God, if I know anything 
of my own heart, I am free from that foolish 
passion which the world calls love.’ He wrote in 
a similar strain to the young lady, asking her, 
among many other questions, if she could leave 
her home and trust in Him for support who feeds 
the young ravens; and bear the inclemencies of 
air both as to heat and cold in a foreign climate ; 
whether having a husband she could be as though 
she had none. He also told her that he thought 
the passionate expressions which ordinary courtiers 
use ought to be avoided by those who would 
marry in the Lord ; and that if she thought mar- 
riage would in any way be prejudicial to her 
better part, she was to be so kind as send him a 
denial ; that she need not be afraid to speak her 
mind, as he loved her only for God. 

The letters were not so successful as Abraham’s 
servant. The parents were not very anxious to 
send their daughter on such an adventure; and 
Whitefield continued for a longer space in his 
bachelor condition, Some time after he assayed 
another courtship with a widow in Wales after 
the same style, The mode in which Rebekah 
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was chosen for Isaac seems to have been White- 
field’s ideal of obtaining a wife. The week after 
he was married he went on one of his evangelistic 
tours; and left his newly wedded wife to muse 
alone amid the Welsh hills in the second quarter 
of their honeymoon. 


Thomas Gainsborough’s young friend (a com- 
mercial traveller in his father’s establishment) 
had a sister, Miss Margaret Burr, an extraordinary 
beauty. That Miss Burr should wish to have her 
portrait painted by her brother’s friend, is not a 
matter of wonder. Neither is it a wonder that the 
sittings should be numerous and protracted, for 
such they are declared to have been. The like- 
ness was at last finished, and pronounced by com- 
petent judges perfect. The young lady greatly 
admired the painter’s skill, and in glowing terms 
expressed her appreciation of the portrait, and in 
doing so gave the artist the gentlest possible hint 
that perhaps in time he might become the pos- 


sessor of the original. On that hint Gainsborough v , } 
¥ ‘p, | turn from one pursuit and throw ourselves with 


spoke the magic word, and after a short courtship, 
was rewarded by her hand, and each lent bright- 
ness to the other's life. 


ORIGINALITY. 


A person who should offer to teach his neigh- 
bours how to be original, would probably be 


listened to with as much suspicion as was Sydney | 


Smith, when he suggested that if a man ‘would 
only observe with due care the resemblances be- 
tween ideas, he might in the course of a few 


months become so conspicuously witty that his 


friends would not recognise him. People are 
willing enough to believe that the memory may 
be strengthened or the reasoning faculties de- 
veloped. Practice, they say, will do this; there 
is nothing mysterious in the process. But to be 
witty—to shew originality, is quite a different 
matter. This is genius, a special gift, a subtle 
power which we cannot analyse and cannot 
acquire.’ 

Now we are not going to assert that any indi- 
vidual of mediocre talents could by means of 
methodical study earn for himself the reputation 
of an original genius or a wit. No doubt the 
reverend and facetious lecturer was laughing in 


his sleeve when he propounded the recipe for 


making a witty man, which we have just quoted, 
to an audience of commonplace Englishmen. 
Nevertheless the advice was sound, and we may 
be very sure was not etm as an idle joke. If 
any man of average ability were deliberately to 
act upon it, he would really be pores | at 
its efficacy. For Sydney Smith gives in these 
words the correct analysis of his own method of 
producing witticisms, His wit was the natural 
outcome of his habits of close observation in all 
matters great and small, coupled with a keen 
sense of the ludicrous. This last quality made 
him a humorist as well as a wit. tween the 
two characters there is an acknowledged distinc- 
tion ; wit being intellectual and almost synonymous 
with originality ; while a sense of humour, like a 
sense of sadness, belongs to Feeling. 

Is Originality then nothing but a habit of obser- 
vation? Not quite so; but this much is certain, 
that no unobservant man was ever really original. 
A habit of observation is a quality common to 
all men of genius. Further, in minds of the first 
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rank this readiness to note whatever may come 
within the range of their experience is not a mere 
aptness to receive impressions ; it is a strenuous 
effort. Strong minds seize facts as a hungry lion 
seizes its prey. The weaker intellects accept what 
is obtruded upon them, or make fitful and feeble 
attempts to enlarge their knowledge. These weak 
intellects are never original. Their ideas are but 
blurred outlines sketched by an unskilful hand, 
and thrown together in hopeless confusion ; not 
the clear-cut images which eager attention stamps 
upon the mind. If we apprehend things dimly, 
we cannot have a vivid imagination; and if we 


have no fancies to combine or compare, we shall 


never be witty. 

But the habit of concentrating all our energies 
in the acquirement of information, though it will 
supply us with a great store of knowledge, will 
not secure that variety of ideas which is indis- 
pensable for original conceptions. To this end 
some versatility is essential. We must be able to 


equal energy into another. The natural fruit of 
such a power is variety of impressions ; and in a 
thoughtful mind this almost necessarily implies 
the power of bringing those varied experiences 
into a focus. Then, quite naturally, as when a 
child turns the kaleidoscope and delights itself 
with the brilliant patterns, the multitude of clear 
thoughts and bright fancies mingling together pro- 
duce combinations of startling originality and 
exquisite beauty. 

hus varied knowledge, whether obtained from 
study or personal experience, seems to be a neces- 
sary condition of original conceptions. No man 
can create a simple idea, The greatest thinker 
can only collect and combine. If we peruse the 
writings of Lord Bacon, nothing is more notice- 
able than the great variety of topics which he 
touches upon, and the mass of erudition which 
affords the subject-matter for his aphorisms, And 
Bacon, if not humorous, is always witty ; and his 
wit consists in the aptness by which he illustrates 
one group of ideas by another group brought as 
it were from a distant region of the domain of 
knowledge. The same is true of Shakspeare, and 
of all who possessed true originality. It would 
appear then, that there is nothing abnormal in the 
mental activities of those great men whom we are 
wont in our ignorance to endow with the peculiar 
and divine faculty of genius. ‘Genius,’ says Mr 
Leslie Stephen, ‘involves, though it cannot be 
resolved into, an infinite capacity for taking 
trouble.” According to Dr Johnson, ‘genius’ is 
but a mind of large general powers accidentall 
determined in a particular direction. And sti 
more decisive are the words of the Rev. Frederick 
Robertson, who, without denying the fact of extra- 
ordinary and peculiar endowments, maintains that 
the very same results may be obtained by the 
diligent use of those powers which in greater or 
lesser measure are given to all. ‘When the 
mind, he observes, ‘is stored with a vast variety 
of thoughts, which by digestion it has made its 
own, it is wonderful how rapid by habit those com- 
binations become which we generally attribute to 
genius only.” ‘Talent, in fact, ‘often becomes 
almost as intuitive as genius.’ 
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